THE  FOUR GEORGES
It was he who guided the country to victory in the Seven
Years War, and so impressed his personality upon Parlia-
ment that he obtained without any serious opposition
those subsidies for Britain's foreign allies which had
previously only been extracted with the greatest difficulty.
No more they made a fiddle-faddle
About a Hessian horse or saddle.
No more of continental measures;
No more of wasting British treasures.
Ten millions, and a vote of credit,
'Tis right.  He can't be wrong who did it.
Pitt had in the past been as opposed to the policy of
subsidies as anyone.
"The troops of Hanover, whom we are now expected
to pay, marched into the Low Countries, where they
still remain. They marched to the place most distant
from the enemy, least in danger of an attack, and most
strongly fortified had an attack been designed. They
have, therefore, no other claim to be paid than that
they left their own country for a place of greater
security. I shall not, therefore, be surprised, after such
another glorious campaign ... to be told that the
money of this nation cannot be more properly employed
than in hiring Hanoverians to eat and sleep."1
Nevertheless, Pitt was not so inconsistent as may appear,
for his objection was to hiring Hanoverians who took
British money, and did nothing in return for it. In the
Seven Years War he gave the subsidies to Frederick
the Great, whose hard-fighting Prussians justified Pitt's
contention that he had won America on the plains of
Germany.
1 History of the Parliamentary Debates^ Vol. XII, p. 1033,
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